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subjects of the Catholic Habsburgs; the latter were
known as Ruthenes, meaning Russian too, and, like
the Roumanians in Transylvania, were able to insist
upon their particular quality mainly by their adherence
to the Orthodox ritual through the Uniate Church.1
Few people still, and least of all Nicholas I or Metter-
nich, had the remotest conception of a Ukrainian
nationality. The vast majority of Little Russians or
Ukrainians or Ruthenes were poor, illiterate peasants
speaking a variety of dialects related to Russian rather
than Polish; in the different valleys of Hungarian
Ruthenia, the dialects varied the most on account of
the mountain barriers between them. It was only with
the Russian Ukrainian poet, Chevchenko, that the
idea of a separate Ukrainian nationalism was really
formulated, round about the middle of the nineteenth
century.
To the Tsarist authorities and the Russians to the
north the distinction between Great Russian and Little
Russian was absurd and was simply not recognized;
only the use of the Great Russian, from which Ukrain-
ian was actually distinct, was allowed in the schools
and elsewhere. Although the Ukraine was famous for
the richest soil in all Russia, the Ukrainians were most
of them peasants upon whom wealth might fortuit-
ously descend, but for whom social or political ad-
vancement thus depended upon the acceptance of
complete russification. The big landowners of the
Russian Ukraine were Russian or Polish or completely
russified Ukrainians, while trading was in the hands
of the Jews, though the populations of the towns of
Kiev, Kharkov and Odessa were largely Great Russian.
1 Unlike the Roumanians, they retained their Cyrillic alphabet.